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A  SEMI‘MONTHLy  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  JN  EDUCATION 

•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


Earning  the  doctorate  in  education  is  a  long, 
arduous  task.  Few  women  are  equal  to  it.  A  new 
study  of  2,500  recipients  of  the  graduate  degree 
showed  that  men  outnumber  women  by  4  to  1.  More¬ 
over,  the  typical  graduate  of  a  doctoral  program  does 
not  reach  nis  goal  until  he  is  40  years  of  age.  Many 
of  the  2,500  graduates  who  provided  a  picture  of  their 

rogress  toward  the  doctorate  said  they  were  harassed 

y  grave  personal  and  economic  problems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  dissertation  alone  frequently  called  for  a 
cash  outlay  of  between  $500  —  $1,500.  But  encourage¬ 
ment  to  persist  in  spite  of  difiBculties  usually  came 
from  their  major  professors  and  from  their  wives. 

The  study  made  by  J.  Marlowe  Slater,  University 
of  Illinois,  noted  that  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
West  Virginia  and  Florida  contributed  more  than 
their  proportionate  share  of  doctoral  graduates;  Utah, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  were  categorized  as  “under¬ 
production”  states. 

Three  new  educational  television  stations 
will  go  on  the  air  this  Fall  in  Connecticut,  blanketing 
the  state  with  cultural  programs  for  school  and  home 
use.  All  three  will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
nonprofit  Connecticut  Educational  Television  Corp. 
Local  public  schools  and  nearby  colleges  will  par¬ 
ticipate  by  providing  program  material  and  by  util¬ 
izing  broadcasts  for  instructional  purposes. 

Sponsors  of  the  Connecticut  educational  TV  eflFort 
announced  their  principal  source  of  pro»aming  will 
come  from  the  National  Educational  Tdevision  and 
Radio  Center,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  But  extensive  use 
will  also  be  made  of  locally  produced  tapes  of  state 
events,  including  sessions  of  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

Use  of  study  halls  in  high  schools  continues  to 
undergo  change.  Abolition  and  curtailment  of  study 
hall  periods  are  part  of  the  changing  pattern.  But 
the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  board  of  education  last 
month  introduced  a  new  policy: 

Certified  teachers  will  be  relieved  of  study-hall 
duty;  their  places  will  be  taken  by  persons  without 
teaching  certificates.  The  board  of  education  acted 
after  the  superintendent  advised  that  the  change  will 


save  money  and  permit  teachers  who  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  study  halls  to  teach  five  instead  of  four  classes  in 
their  six-period  day. 

The  Study-hall  supervisors,  working  a  six-period 
schedule  from  8:15  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.,  would  be  paid 
$3,000  a  school  year.  School  officials  said  it  was  a 
primary  duty  of  the  supervisor  “to  help  the  student.” 
Rather,  the  monitor  should  “see  largely  that  a  library 
atmosphere  is  maintained  for  reading  and  study.” 

A  new  trend  In  book  writing  (and  consequent¬ 
ly  in  bookreading)  is  presaged  with  the  publication  of 
Herbert  A.  Thelen’s  Education  and  the  Human  Quest. 
Author  Thelen  asks  the  reader  to  take  to  his  reading 
table  large  sheets  of  paper,  crayon,  a  bowl  of  popcorn, 
an  apple  and  12  knitting  needles.  With  the  help  of 
these  objects.  Dr.  Thelen  seeks  reader  participation 
as  he  illustrates  the  field  theory,  the  meaning  of  com¬ 
munity  pressures  on  schools  and  the  probable  effect 
of  school  public  relations. 

Dr.  Thelen  is  interested  in  eliciting  more  than 
object  manipulation  from  the  reader.  He  calls  on 
him  to  cast  out  of  his  mind  preconceived  notions 
about  school  and  education  and  to  start  thinking  anew. 
Such  an  approach  to  the  improvement  of  schools  is 
essential,  says  the  author,  because  “tinkering  and 
experimentation”  with  traditional  schools  will  not 
bring  about  appreciable  improvement.  Education 
and  the  Human  Quest  (Harper)  asks  schoolmen  to 
apply  to  school  administration  and  teaching  the  new 
findings  from  psychology  and  group  dynamics. 

Paperbacks  continue  to  grow  in  number, 
variety  and  richness  of  title.  Observers  report  that 
when  the  new  school  year  begins  in  September,  paper¬ 
backs  will  be  so  plentiful  that  resourceful  teachers 
and  professors  can  build  entire  courses  of  study  using 
paperbacks  as  textbooks  and  supplementary  sources. 

Publishers  estimate  that  close  to  15,000  paperback 
titles  are  now  available  for  teaching  and  serious  read¬ 
ing.  After  a  close  look  at  the  titles,  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  author  and  critic,  notes  “the  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  works  of  the  weightiest  sort.”  Mr.  Krutch 
reported  that  theology  runs  the  gamut  from  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  Norman  Vincent  Peale;  philosophy  from 
Plato  to  Dale  Carnegie. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  Summer  bulletins 
to  parents 

Each  summer,  the  staff  of  the  Charles  Summer 
School  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  prepares  a  bulletin  which 
is  sent  to  all  school  parents,  reports  Principal  Lillian 
Orme  in  the  June  Instructor.  Its  purpose  is  to  orient 
parents  for  the  coming  year  and  to  ask  for  their 
cooperation.  Among  other  things,  the  bulletin  points 
out  that  for  a  good  beginning  in  the  coming  fall, 
parents  should: 

1.  Have  the  child  at  school  on  time. 

2.  Avoid  unnecessary  absences— each  day  lost  is 
a  break  in  the  child’s  orderly  development. 

3.  See  that  each  child  has  some  time  and  space  of 
his  own. 

4.  Provide  a  good  place  for  study— see  that  his  books 
and  material  are  not  disturbed  by  anyone. 

5.  Provide  suitable  study  ecmipment  and  materials 
—desk  or  table,  chair,  good  light,  reference  books. 

6.  Help  plan  study  time— avoid  too  many  distrac¬ 
tions.  Cooperate  to  work  on  any  weaknesses  the 
child  may  have. 

*  CURRICULUM:  Longer  class  periods 
in  a  small  high  school 

How  can  a  more  flexible  curriculum  be  provided  in 
a  high  school  having  eight  teachers  and  63  students? 
This  was  the  problem  confronting  school  superinten¬ 
dent  Charles  Williams  in  Brewster,  Kansas.  His 
solution,  beginning  last  fall,  was  to  have  double¬ 
length  periods. 

Hitherto,  Brewster  had  seven  periods  a  day,  with 
each  teacher  hav’ing  five  classes,  one  study  hall  and 
one  activity  period.  Now  each  teacher  has  three 
classes  daily,  with  study  hall  abolished  except  for 
the  last  period  which  is  reserved  for  activities,  band 
and  athletics. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  students  complete  a  unit  of 
credit  in  one  semester  instead  of  the  usual  two.  Each 
100-minute  period  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
recitation  and  the  other  for  supervised  study  under 
the  teacher.  The  student  spends  10  hours  less  per 
course  per  semester  of  the  double  period  than  he  did 
in  a  single  period  over  the  entire  school  year. 

“Our  teachers  can  spend  more  time  to  improve 
instruction,”  Mr.  Williams  says.  “We  have  fewer  dis¬ 
cipline  problems,  fewer  interruptions  by  changing 


classes.  We  also  oflFer  a  broader  curriculum  than  we 
did  before.  Last  year,  30  units  were  available  to 
students,  this  year  34 V^.  Each  student  now  gets  six 
solid  units  a  year  where  formerly  most  got  four,  while 
a  few  top  students  could  get  five.” 

With  the  new  doubled  periods,  the  Brewster  school 
board  has  increased  graduation  requirements  from  17 
to  24  units.  The  board  plans  to  try  the  new  system 
for  four  years,  then  re-appraise  it. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Children’s  Books  .  .  .  For  $1.25  or  Less.  Assn,  for  Childhood 
Education  Intemat’l.,  3615  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  16,  D.  C.  31pp.  Paper.  75f.  (Revised,  Jan.  1961.  Books 
listed  are  selected  as  oeing  worthwhile,  attractive  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  childrens  growth.  Includes  paperbacks.) 


*  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Consult  teachers 
before  building  new  schools 

School  boards  are  well-advised  to  have  their  archi¬ 
tects  consult  with  local  teachers  before  going  ahead 
with  school  plans,  Mrs.  Buena  Stolberg  told  the  recent 
National  School  Boards  Association  convention  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Mrs.  Stolberg  is  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  NEA.  She  reported  that 
teachers  around  the  country  were  asking  that,  among 
other  things,  their  schools  be  provided  with: 

—Science  tables  that  aren’t  too  low  for  a  child  to 
get  his  knees  under. 

—Blackboards  that  don’t  have  a  loudspeaker  plumb 
in  the  middle. 

—Drinking  fountains  in  junior  high  schools  that  can 
be  used  by  the  three-foot-six  as  well  as  the  six-foot- 
three. 

—Storage  space  that  will  accommodate  materials  of 
various  sizes. 

—Facilities  that  make  it  possible  to  have  better 
administration. 

Mrs.  Stolberg’s  admonition:  “Build  schools  for 
children.  Build  schools  where  learning  can  take 
lace— not  to  win  architectural  prizes.  Teachers  want 
eauty,  but—!” 


•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Help  children 
learn  to  think 

The  ability  to  think  doesn’t  come  naturally— it  has 
to  be  coaxed  and  encouraged,  Willard  Abraham, 
Department  of  Special  Education,  Arizona  State  Univ., 
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points  out  in  the  June  Todays  Health.  Teachers  can 
lielp  the  child  to  learn  to  think,  but  more  can  be  done 
in  the  family  setting. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  guideposts  that  Abraham 
believes  parents  can  use  to  stimulate  thought,  develop 
ideas  and  expand  horizons: 

1.  Let  children  ask,  talk  and  converse.  Let  them 
express  themselves,  repeat  ideas,  try  out  new  thoughts. 

2.  Bring  up  problems  of  interest  to  children.  Share 
problems  with  them,  and  their  solutions  may  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

3.  Ask  questions  that  dig.  “Are  you  sure?”  “What 
makes  you  think  so?” 

4.  Take  them  to  as  many  places  as  your  time  per¬ 
mits.  Firsthand  contact  with  many  things  is  valuaole. 

5.  Involve  children  in  your  plans.  Maybe  you  can 
make  plans  faster  and  easier  without  them,  but  you’re 
leaving  out  part  of  the  fun— and  some  creative  ideas. 

6.  Encourage  the  solution  that  is  unusual. 


•  PROFESSION:  “Pitehur  of  the  teacher” 

What  does  the  average  teacher  think  in  terms  of 
his  school  role?  This  question,  in  some  detail,  was 
asked  of  110  teachers  in  western  New  York  State  by  a 
member  of  the  Western  New  York  School  Study 
Council  recently.  These  results  were  then  compared 
to  the  findings  of  previous  investigations  or  the 

fmblic’s  expectations  of  the  same  roles.  Some  of  the 
indings: 

—In  contrast  to  community  reaction,  better  than 
three  out  of  five  teachers  felt  they  were  not  and 
should  not  be  isolated  from  the  community  in  order 
to  be  neutral  and  objective  observers. 

— Sliglitly  over  50%  felt  their  role  was  one  of  main¬ 
taining  custom,  status  quo  and  keeper  of  traditions. 
The  community  agreed  but  also  felt  that  teachers 
also  should  be  pioneers  in  the  realm  of  ideas. 

—Around  60%  of  the  teachers  felt  they  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  dictates  of  public  opinion.  A  large 
number,  86%,  felt  they  should  be  involved  in  commu¬ 
nity  problems  although  only  11%  actually  were. 

—Competitiveness  and  financial  striving  were 
valued  by  the  community  as  elements  in  teacher 
behavior.  The  teachers’  response,  particularly  that  of 
the  men,  indicated  these  were  highly  positive 
attributes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Volunteers,  by  T.  Margaret  Jamer.  Public  Education 
Assn.,  125  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  200pp.  $4.10  postpaid.  (Re- 
ort  on  program  of  recruiting  and  training  lay  volunteer 
elpers  for  NYC  schools.  Covers  setting  up  the  program,  pick¬ 
ing  and  training  personnel,  work  done  and  a  summary  [cost, 
administration,  facilities,  etc.].  Extensive  discussion  of  operat¬ 
ing  procedures.) 


•  AUDIO-VISUAL:  California  counties 
try  new  TV  programing 

A  new  type  of  programing  for  educational  televis¬ 
ion  was  tried  out  in  Stanislaus  County  (Calif.)  early 
this  year,  when  the  film  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shown 
on  tne  local  channel.  Although  this  was  a  departure 
from  established  policy  of  not  showing  films  available 
through  normal  audio-visual  sources,  the  film  was 
shown  because  of  the  many  requests  received  by  the 
county  audio-visual  department  for  the  seasonal  film. 

In  Stanislaus  County,  with  a  total  of  37  TV  receiv¬ 
ers  in  use  in  the  schools,  84  classes  were  reported 
as  watching  the  Lincoln  film.  The  significance  of 
this,  reports  the  Superintendent’s  Bulletin  Stanislaus 
County  Schools,  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  realized 
that  over  16  requests  for  the  film  had  to  be  denied 
for  the  one  print  available  through  the  county  audio¬ 
visual  department. 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  British  prob- 
ferns  with  grammar 

Some  students  gain  entry  to  English  universities 
without  being  able  to  write  grammatical  English, 
writes  Dr.  H.  G.  Koenigsberger,  professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Nottingham  University  (England). 

Writing  in  a  recent  Nottingham  University  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Education  Bulletin,  he  says,  “It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  correct  a  student’s  grammar  without  causing 
some  resentment.  The  student  feels  that  this  is  not 
what  he  comes  to  a  university  for,  and  he  is  right.  Is 
this  not  something  he  should  have  been  taught  in  the 
school?” 

It  is  alarming,  Koenigsberger  writes,  the  inability 
some  students  have  of  expressing  themselves  clearly 
in  their  own  language.  “They  were  all  highly  recom¬ 
mended  otherwise  they  would  not  have  gained  entry 
to  the  university.  But  far  from  being  able  to  construct 
a  reasonable  argument  without  a  mass  of  irrelevancies, 
they  cannot  even  write  grammatical  English.” 


•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  School  lead¬ 
ership  and  recreation 

Why  should  the  public  school  become  involved  in 
recreation?  Darwin  Seeley,  in  the  May  Washington 
Education,  points  out  three  good  reasons: 

—The  school  should  become  involved  because  of 
the  facilities  and  personnel  which  it  has  available. 

—The  cooperation  of  the  school  insures  the  edu¬ 
cational  soundness  of  the  recreation  program. 

—In  many  smaller  communities,  the  school  is  the 
only  agency  with  effective  organization  and  unity  to 
provide  the  leadership  needed  to  initiate  a  recrea¬ 
tion  program. 
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•  SCHOOL  PLANT:  An  underground 
school  for  defense  testing 

A  new  500-pupil  elementary  school,  built  completely 
underground  will  be  opened  next  January  in  Artesia, 
New  Mexico.  It  will  be  used  to  test  the  effects  on 
children  of  the  absence  of  sunlight,  windows,  natural 
air  and  other  normal  contact  with  life  above  ground. 

Located  30  miles  from  Roswell,  a  strategic  air 
base  and  a  prime  target  for  nuclear  attack,  the  school 
will  be  also  equipped  as  a  civil  defense  center  cap¬ 
able  of  housing,  feeding  and  maintaining  2,000  people 
for  two  weeks  without  surface  contact. 

The  school’s  “roof”  will  be  six  feet  underground; 
while  the  one-story  building  itself  will  “stand”  nine 
to  ten  feet  high  and  be  reached  through  two  entrances, 
“somewhat  like  subway  entrances.”  Elevators  will  be 
used  to  lower  supplies  and  equipment.  The  area 
above  ground,  directly  over  the  school,  is  to  be  used  for 
physical  education. 

A  battery  of  tests  will  be  used  on  the  pupils  in 
this  pilot  project  to  determine  whether  the  school 
should  be  abandoned  or  used  as  a  model  for  other 
communities. 

W’ith  a  floor  area  of  343,000  feet  and  18  classrooms, 
the  school  will  cost  approximately  $467,000,  or 
$125,000  more  than  the  same  school  built  above 
ground. 


•  LIBRARY:  The  public  vs,  the  school 
library 

A  recent  symposium  of  school  and  public  librarians 
at  Diablo  Valley  College  (Calif.)  on  the  announced 
topic,  “Cooperation  Through  Improved  Communica¬ 
tion,”  quickly  left  this  lofty  topic  behind  and  got 
down  to  brass  tacks:  The  problems  arising  from  the 
transference  of  the  classroom  assignment  from  the 
school  to  the  public  library. 

Why,  asked  the  librarians,  do  students  prefer  to 
do  their  research  in  the  public  rather  than  the  school 
library?  They  concludea  that  an  evening  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  is  as  much  a  social  as  educational  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  students’  life.  Students  avoid  the  school 
environment  at  night  and  would  use  the  public  library 
facilities  even  if  school  libraries  were  to  remain 
open. 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Biblionaphy  of  Books  for  Children,  1960  ed..  Assn,  for 
Childhood  Education  Int’l.,  3615  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C.  134pp.  Paper.  $1.50.  (Limited  group  of 
quality  books  for  ages  4-12,  price  range  over  $1.25.  Entries 
listed  under  subject  headings.  Indexes  by  author  and  title; 
publishers  index  also.) 

State  Plans  Under  the  Library  Services  Act,  Supplement  2. 
17.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  144pp. 
Paper,  60f.  (Progress  report  of  the  first  3  years  of  operation 
under  the  Act.  Overview  and  programs  in  each  State  given.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  ...  or  social  studies 
film  is  Settling  the  Great  Plains.  Shows  how  the 
plains  areas  were  altered  from  open  country 
(Indian  range)  to  settled  cattle  ana  farm  land, 
in  the  period  from  1850  to  1885.  Junior-senior 
high.  From:  Text-Film  Dept.,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  12  min.;  color, 
$1.50;  B/W,  $75.00. 

2.  TVVO  BEGINNING  SGIENCE  BOOKS  .  .  . 
are  What  is  a  Magnet,  by  Gabriel  H.  Reuben  and 
Gloria  Archer  and  What  is  a  Rock,  by  John  Sy- 
rocki.  Both  present  basic  details  clearly,  with 
many  color  illustrations.  Reading  level,  Grade  4; 
interest  level,  Grades  4-8.  Text  and  illustrations 
on  each  page  make  a  complete  unit.  From: 
Benefic  Press,  1900  Narragansett,  Ghicago  39. 
Each,  48pp,  $1.60. 

3.  THE  FIFTIETH  STATE  ...  is  shown  in  a 
teaching  unit,  Hawaii,  U.S.A.  Consists  of  5  color 
filmstrips,  three  10”  33-1/3  LP  records  and  teach¬ 
ing  guides.  Covers  history,  politics,  social  and 
economic  structure.  Author-narrator  is  a  native 
Hawaiian.  Junior-high  up.  From:  Filmstrip 
House,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Unit:  $29.95; 
also  available  in  separate  sections  of  strips  and 
guides,  or  records  only.  Apply. 

4.  BASIC  INSTRUCTIONS  ...  for  the  teacher 
faced  with  a  window  or  box  garden  are  given  in 
The  Beginning  Gardener,  by  Katharine  N.  Cutler. 
Details  plantings  and  care  for  simple  indoor  and 
outdoor  gardens.  Many  plant  lists  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  From:  M.  Barrows  &  Co.,  Inc.,  425  Park 
Ave.  So.,  N.Y.  16.  173pp.  $2.95. 

5.  BACKGROUND  PHYSICS  READING  ...  is 
The  Restless  Atom,  by  Alfred  Romer.  Explains 
exi^eriments  on  which  knowledge  of  atoms  is 
based,  in  a  non-technical  manner.  High  school,  or 
junior  high  enrichment.  Diagrams  and  charts. 
From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
198pp.  Paper.  954. 

6.  A  SERIES  OF  SCIENCE  CHARTS  ...  has 
wide  application.  Titled  Group  II,  The  Science 
of  the  Earth,  these  12  charts  may  be  used  singly 
or  as  an  interrelated  series,  all  grades.  Subjects 
such  as  History  of  the  Earth,  Wind  Systems, 
Water,  Rocks  &  Minerals,  Maps  &  Time,  etc., 
are  covered,  one  chart  for  each  aspect.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  many  classroom  uses.  Color;  54”  x  44”  size. 
From:  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood 
Ave.,  Chicago  40.  $40.75  for  12,  in  charthead  with 
stand. 

7.  AUDIO-VISUAL  GUIDE  ...  100  Selected 
Films  in  Economic  Education  lists  items  for  math, 
civics,  social  studies.  Each  entry  gives  brief 
synopsis,  curriculum  application,  grade  level, 
source,  price  and  suggested  activities.  From: 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  W.  46th 
St.,  N.Y.  36.  34pp.  754. 

8.  FREE  MATERIALS  .  .  .  for  natural  history  or 
conservation  classes  are  listed  in  1961-62  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Teaching  Aids.  All  cover  various  aspects 
of  forestry,  lumber  &  paper  industries.  Inchides 
films,  folders,  charts  &  posters,  booklets.  From: 
American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.,  1816 
N.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  15pp.  Free. 
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